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PREFACE 


In the Introduction to his treatise on Counterpoint and 
Fugue, Cherubini says: 

“Tt is needful that the pupil should be taught to observe 
strict rules, in order that when eventually composing in a 
free style, he should know how and why his genius — pro- 
vided he has any — has caused him frequently to liberate 
himself from the rigor of first rules. 

“By submitting himself, at the outset, to the severity of 
these rules, he will subsequently know how to avoid with 
prudence the abuse of license; and by this means, also, he 
will be able to form himself in the style which befits the fugal 
art, a style the most difficult to acquire.” 

These words, written by a famous contrapuntist, who was 
also a composer in the free style, are worthy of the attention 
of the student. It is essential-to master the art one pursues 
by following in the footsteps of its great classicists. We 
are prone in these days to regard the training required by the 
older schools, as ancient in style and impractical in applica- 
tion. Quite the reverse is true. The development of art 
is to be appreciated only by tracing its growth from the 
beginning. A great portion of our musical heritage is in the 
contrapuntal style. The influence of this form of writing 
exerts itself in the classic, and even in the romantic schools. 
Nor is it a lost or unpracticed art, even with the most original 
of modern composers. 

The student will not come into full understanding with 
the fundamentals of musical composition if he fails to study 
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counterpoint in the spirit in which it was practiced by its 
greatest masters. He can depart in his own writing from its 
severities only after he has mastered them; but he cannot 
develop his genius with freedom of action until he has grown 
up with the past. 

The art of counterpoint is not the art of restriction. It 
aims to create the greatest expression of beauty with the 
simplest means, always a difficult task to accomplish. The 
student who is ambitious to master the art of counterpoint 
should write a great deal and familiarize himself with works 
of the contrapuntal school. It is not sufficient to examine 
these works casually; one should know them through and 
through. And on this point, to quote Cherubini again: 

“I would induce the:pupil. 4... 3: to read, and even 
to copy out, with attention and with reflection, as much as 
he can of the works of the classical composers particularly, 
and occasionally those of the inferior composers, with the 
view of learning from the former what mode he is to pursue 
for composing well, and from the latter, in what way he may 
avoid the contrary. 

“By such a proceeding, frequently repeated, the pupil, in 
learning to exercise his ear through his sight, will gradually 
form his style, his feeling, and his taste.” 

In this textbook, many classical examples of two and three- 
part writing are shown. They should be analyzed and taken 
as models for original work. 

These examples are taken from Zacconi, Fux, Albrechts- 
berger, Cherubini, Fétis, Bach and other composers. 


Tuomas TAPPER 
New York City, 
November, 1913 
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CHAPTER I 
THE C CLEF 


1. The C clef was formerly employed to indicate the com- 
pass of the soprano, alto, and tenor voices. Its use at the 
present time is confined chiefly to the orchestral score, where 
it is employed for viola and violoncello. 

2. The C clef is the sign ip. It is used on the first line 
of the staff for soprano: on the second line for alto; on the 
fourth line for tenor. 


Soprano Alto e— 
3. On whatever line the clef is written it indicates middle 
C, Hence: 


The purpose of all movable clefs is to limit, as much as possi- 

ble, the use of added lines. Hence, the higher the voice range, 

the lower, on the staff, is this clef written; and vice versa. 
(1) 


4. A little practice will suffice to familiarize the student 
with the C clef. This practice should be divided between 
writing examples of counterpoint involving the use of the C 
clef, and playing examples at the piano. 

5. For the latter purpose, some examples are given at the 
end of this chapter for practice. A few are written for one 
voice alone; others combine the C clef with the G or F clef. 

6. The student should remember that all clefs are letters. 
They were originally written plainly as letters. With the 
expansion of the staff to five lines, and with the development 
of the art of engraving, the clef letters have undergone certain 
modifications in shape to adapt them to the staff. The G 
clef has, perhaps, been changed more than any other for this 
purpose. ; 

7. Johann Sebastian Bach used the C clef constantly, 
even in his clavier music. The quotation from Bach, in 
this chapter, illustrates this. 

8. The following examples may be read at the piano, but 
they should be read also away from the piano, until the C 
clef, alone or in combination, offers no difficulty. 


Exercises in the C Clef 
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Transpose the following into the Tenor, Alto, and 


Soprano clefs. 
14 


Name the following intervals: 
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CHAPTER IT 


FIRST ORDER—NOTE AGAINST NOTE 


g. To the Cantus Firmus, or subject, there is to be added 
a melody called the Counterpoint. 

1o. The custom of the older contrapuntists, which has 
been generally followed by modern theorists, was to write 
the Cantus Firmus in whole notes. 

11. For example: a Cantus Firmus, by Luigi Cherubini: 


So a a ee ee 


fo eee es eae ee 


12. A Counterpoint in whole notes, added to this Cantus, 
produces what is known as two-part Counterpoint of the first 
order. It is called “two-part” because two voices or melo- 
dies are united. By “first order” is meant the presence of 
whole notes exclusively (or notes of equal value throughout), 
in both parts. Hence the following: 


Counterpoint 
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13. A Counterpoint may be added either above or below 
a given Cantus. In the preceding example the Cantus is 
below the Counterpoint. In the following it is above: 
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Counterpoint 
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The Cantus Firmus 


14. Before proceeding to write the first order of two-part 
Counterpoint, the student should study the text to paragraph 
22 inclusive, referring every statement to the two examples 
given in paragraphs 12 and 13 and at the end of this chapter. 

a. Always sing the Cantus to become acquainted with its 
melodic trend and its harmonic suggestion. The melodic 
trend is its tune or air. The harmonic suggestion is more 
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difficult to define. It refers to the chords suggested at vari- 
ous points in the melody. This suggestion arises from the 
melodic intervals employed, from the rhetorical or phrasal 
resting points, and, in short, from the general content of the 
subject. 

b. Note the structure of the Cantus, as to sequences, scale 
passages, cadence points, and modulations. 

c. Application of these statements to a Cantus Firmus: 


Sa 


d. The melody of this Cantus is distinctive and easily 
remembered. It consists of fourteen notes which naturally 
group themselves into three phrases, as indicated by the 
phrase lines. 

e. The first group, of five notes, contains a sequence and 
a cadence note. The second group, of six notes, is a scale 
passage and a cadence note. The third group, of three notes, 
is a short scale passage in which the final cadence is embodied. 
This Cantus contains no apparent modulation, although the 
key of F major is suggested in the sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth measures, 


The Added Counterpoint 


15. The added Counterpoint is a melody, similar in struc- 
ture to the Cantus. 

a. It must be compact in compass, simple in character, 
and melodically direct and natural. 

b. In writing a Counterpoint, a note may be repeated. 

c. The following intervals may be used melodically: 


It 


The major and minor seconds. 
The major and minor thirds. 
The perfect fourth. 
The perfect and diminished fifths. 
The major and minor sixths. 
The perfect octave. 
d. Sequences in the Cantus should, as a rule, be accom- 
panied by sequences in the Counterpoint. 
e. Contrary motion between Cantus and Counterpoint 
should be used as much as possible. 


The Chords (Harmonic Intervals) 


a. The structure throughout will be two-voiced. 

b. Hence, much of the natural four-voiced harmonic pro- 
gression must be suggested. 

c. Consonant chords only may be used. They are the 
perfect unison, major and minor third, perfect fifth, major 
and minor sixth, and perfect octave. 

d. The unison, being non-harmonic, should be confined 
to the first and last measures. 

e. The octave may be occasionally employed in other than 
the first and last measures. Consecutive octaves may not 
be used. 

f. Fifths may never be used consecutively. 

g. Not more than three thirds or sixths should be employed 
consecutively. 

16, The purpose in combining the chords in the first order 
of two-part counterpoint, is to secure as much variety as 
possible. Examination of the two examples which follow 
shows in (a) this satisfactory harmonic variety. In (6), the 
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non-observance of the sequence, present in the Cantus, and 
the consecutive thirds from measure six, produce a feeling of 
awkwardness and monotony that is distinctly bad. 


eo she ctL Lk abet rt 


6. (Poor) 
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Cadences 


17. When the Cantus is in the lower voice, the first 
measure of the Counterpoint may be a unison, fifth, or octave. 
When the Cantus is in the upper part the Counterpoint may 
never begin on the fifth, but must begin on the octave or 
unison. 


Counterpoint Cantus 
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18. In the structure of the Cantus, the older theorists 
invariably wrote thus, = final tone being preceded by the 
super-tonic: Fe. = || 

The corresponding notes required, against these, in the 
counterpoint, are leading tone and tonic. Thus: 


Counterpoint Cantus 
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Cantus Counterpoint 


13 
The Tritone 


19. Tritone is the name applied to certain forbidden chord 
progressions in which the augmented fourth is involved. 
Melodically, the augmented fourth consists of the interval 
from the sub-dominant to the leading tone (and vice versa) 
in the major scale. This progression is held to be disagree- 
able, not only melodically when both tones occur in the same 
voice part, but equally when the two tones are found in con- 
secutive chords in different voice parts. Thus: 


a b ¢ @ 
oe ee es 


20. By analysis of the above intervals the student will 
note that the major third on the dominant, followed or pre- 
ceded by the major third on the sub-dominant, is harsh and 
disagreeable. 

Also, the diatonic motion of a fifth moving to the third 
within itself, or of a third expanding to a fifth (as at d) is no 
less so. As a rule this diatonic (stepwise) motion of fifth to 
third and third to fifth, should be avoided in any part of the 
scale. That it is the fifth that is at fault in 4, c, d, is apparent 
from the following, in which the tritone is present but not 


perceived as such by the ear: 6 —s=ee] 


General Rules 


21. a. Avoid the use of chromatic tones, except those 
required to produce modulation to a newly related key (domi- 
nant, sub-dominant, relative minor). 
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b. It is admissible to cross the parts occasionally. Cheru- 
bini gives the following as a permissible use of this device: 


Counterpoint 
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c. The older contrapuntists proscribed the melodic skip 
of the major sixth in this order. 

d. Hidden consecutives (octaves and fifths) must be 
avoided. Occasionally the hidden octave is admissible if 


approached by a minor second in the upper part: K@j—=—=— 
Jee 
Likewise the fifth as a hidden consecutive may occur as 


dominant approached from and moving to the tonic. Thus: 


e. Aside from the first and final measures the octave should 
be little used. 

f. Several consecutive skips in the same direction should 
be avoided, particularly two fourths or fifths. 
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g. Each measure must present a definite chord. These 
chords must be restricted to the fundamental triad and its 
first inversion. 
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22. Make a careful analysis of the following examples, 
and of those in the preceding paragraphs. Note the har- 
monic and melodic intervals employed, the compass of the 
counterpoint, and use of the sequence, the modulation, and 
contrary motion. 

23. The Note at the end of the chapter directs the student 
to use the subjects in Chapter XVII for all original work. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the necessity for a 
thorough analysis of the Cantus as to melodic structure and 
harmonic suggestion, before attempting to compose the 
Counterpoint. 
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Note. The student should write many examples of each of the Orders of Counter- 
point, employing for that purpose the subjects given in Chapter XVII. 
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CHAPTER III 
SECOND ORDER—TWO NOTES AGAINST ONE 


24. In the second order of two-part Counterpoint, two 
notes are written against each note of the Cantus Firmus. 
That is, if the Cantus be written in whole notes, the Counter- 
point will be written in half notes, two to the measure. 

25. The following is an example in this order, from J. G. 
Albrechtsberger (1736-1809): 


Counterpoint * 
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26. Analysis of this example will acquaint the student 
with the principal rules of this order. 

27. The Counterpoint proceeds in two notes to the 
measure, except in the first and the final measures. Ordi- 
narily, this order begins with a half-measure rest. This rule, 
however, is not invariable, and the first measure may contain 
two notes. The final measure of the Counterpoint is always 
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a note of equal value with that of the final note of the 
Cantus Firmus. 

28. The two-note Counterpoint (here, the upper part) 
proceeds either by skip or conjunct degrees. The same 
melodic intervals are employed here as in the first order. The 
major sixth, particularly in a primary triad, is freely 
admissible (see measure nine above). Hence, the Counter- 
point may proceed (a) either by conjunct degrees, or (b) 
through skips of the major and minor third, perfect fourth 
(also the diminished fourth, in minor), the perfect and 
diminished fifth, the major and minor sixths, and the perfect 
octave. ; 

29. Harmonically, the first of each measure must be a con- 
cord. Analyze the example in paragraph 25, and note the 
composer’s adherence to this rule. The consonances per- 
mitted on the first part of the measure are those which con- 
stitute the intervals of counterpoint of the first order; namely, 
the unison, major and minor thirds, perfect fifth, major and 
minor sixths, and perfect octave. The example in paragraph 
25 illustrates the use of all these intervals, on the first of the 
measure, with the exception of the perfect prime, or unison. 

30. The interval on the second part of the measure may 
be consonant or dissonant. If it be consonant, it may be 
approached and quitted by step or by skip. When con- 
sonant, it is not restricted. But if the interval on the second 
part of the measure be dissonant * it must be approached 
and left by conjunct motion; that is, by step. Thus, in 
measure two (paragraph 25): 

The first chord group is a minor third, A— C. 


* The Dissonant intervals (harmonically) are the second, fourth, seventh, ninth, and 
all augmented and diminished intervals. 
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But on the second part of the measure, a fourth occurs, 
A—D. 

This dissonant fourth, D, must proceed by step to the 
next consonant tone, which it does in measure three. 

In measures three, four, and five, a consonance appears 
on both parts of the measure. hence the skips are allowable. 


General Rules 


31. The following will assist the student in writing counter- 
point of this order. But analysis of good examples is neces- 
sary, and for this purpose several are given at the end of 
this chapter. 

a. The first measure may contain either two half notes in 
the Counterpoint, or it may begin with a half measure rest. 

b. The final measure must contain a whole note. 

c. On the first part of the measure, consonances only may 
be used. 

d. On the second part of the measure, either a consonance 
or a dissonance may be employed. 

e. Consonant intervals (three, five, six, eight) are unre- 
stricted in motion; they may proceed stepwise or by skip. 

f. Dissonant intervals (two, four, seven, nine) must be 
approached and quitted by conjunct (stepwise) motion. 

g. The two-note melody should be compact in compass, 
simple and natural in its melodic line. 

h. Conjunct motion should be employed as much as 
possible; or, stated conversely, too great use of consonant 
intervals, by skip, should be avoided. 

32. The form of cadence shown in the example by Al- 
brechtsberger, page 18, may be varied. This produces a 
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suspension with the dissonance (here a seventh) on the first 
of the measure. This form of cadence should be used freely. 


EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS 
(The Cantus is in Whole Notes) 
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* See Note, page 24 
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33. Cherubini gives no illustrations of that order of 
Counterpoint in which three equal notes are written in a 
measure against each note of the Cantus Firmus. The fol- 
lowing example illustrates three notes against one. 

34. The rules for this order of Counterpoint are identical 
with those already given: 

a. The first note in the measure must be a consonance 
(with the Cantus Firmus). 
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b. Skips may be made to and from consonant chords. 
c. Dissonants, on the second or third parts of the measure, 
must be approached or left by conjunct motion. 


 GecieE tire Cet ierrieecioeee 
SS 
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Nore. In approaching a Cadence a fourth is occasionally permitted on the first 
of the measure zz a diatonic passage. ‘Thus: 
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CHAPTER IV 
THIRD ORDER — FOUR NOTES AGAINST ONE 


35. In this order four notes are written in the Counter- 
point against each note of the Cantus, except in the first and 
last measures. The first measure generally begins with a 
quarter rest, but it may contain four quarter notes. The 
final measure is a whole note. The following is an example 
of the third order of two-part Counterpoint: 


ALBRECHTSBERGER 
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36. The rules to be followed in this order are substantially 
the same as for the order of two notes against one. The 
first note of the first measure (whether the Counterpoint 
begins on the first or second beat of the measure) must be a 
perfect consonance, that is, a unison, perfect fifth, or perfect 
octave if the Cantus be below, and a unison or octave if the 
Counterpoint be below. 

37. The final measure is constructed exactly as in the 
first and second orders. As for all other measures, the first 
beat must be a consonance; so, too, should be the third beat, 
though this restriction is often relaxed. The second and 
fourth beats may be consonant or dissonant; if consonant, 
they may be approached and quitted by step or skip; if 
dissonant, they must be approached and left by conjunct 
motion. The third beat may be a dissonance if the second 
and fourth are consonances, and if it is approached and 
quitted by conjunct motion. 

38. A contrapuntal melody in four notes should be com- 
pact and natural. Its compass must not be too wide. 
When possible, it should contain sequential passages. 

39. As in the preceding orders, the use of chromatic tones 
must be rigidly restricted. 

40. Modulations to nearly related keys are not only per- 
missible, but desirable. 

41. In this, as in the second order, the tritone must be 
avoided, even in the form of four notes which represent the 


extremes of a series. Thus: F ——— 
ao - 


42. Study each of the examples given here, noting par- 
ticularly the use of dissonances. Note, also, the application 
of all rules given in this and the preceding chapters. 
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CHAPTER V 
FOURTH ORDER— SYNCOPATION 


43. In this order, each measure of the Counterpoint will 
contain two notes, save, as before, in the first and last meas- 
ures, which follow the rules of the second order. 

44. To produce the syncopation, the first note of each 
measure is tied from the second part of the preceding measure. 
The second note must form a concord with the Cantus, while 
the first note may be either a dissonance suspended, or a 
consonance. 

45. The dissonances to be used above the Cantus (on the 
first part of the measure) are the ninth, seventh, and fourth; 
below the Cantus, the second and fourth may be used. When 
the first part of the measure is dissonant it must resolve by 
falling one degree to a concord. When the first part of the 
measure is not dissonant, it may move freely to the next 
concord. 

46. Sometimes the progress of the syncopation may be 
set aside and the Counterpoint proceed for a measure or two 
in the second order. Asa rule, as little use as possible of this 
license should be made. 

47. When the Cantus is below and a diminished fifth 
occurs on the first of the measure, it may move up a major 
second before resolving to the third degree. Thus: 
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48. The cadences of this order are the following: 


= Se ee 


49. A test of syncopated counterpoint is found in this: 
Consider the two tied half notes set back within the 
measure, and pure counterpoint of the first order will result. 
Thus, in syncopation, the dotted line shows the readjust- 
ment of the measures and the consequent result in counter- 
point of the first order. 
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EXAMPLES FOR STUDY AND ANALYSIS 
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CHAPTER VI 
FIFTH ORDER—FLORID COUNTERPOINT 


50. The term Florid Counterpoint is applied to that 
species of melody written to a Cantus Firmus in which a 
comparatively free rhythm is employed. In each of the first 
four species the rhythmic procedure is regular and unbroken, 
save where the second order enters for a measure or two in 
counterpoint of the fourth species. 

51. Thus far, only the whole, half, and quarter notes have 
been written to the Cantus. In the present species, a free 
mingling of these values may be made, and the eighth note 
is also added. 

52. The eighth note, however, is restricted somewhat in 
its use. It occurs (as two notes) on the second or fourth 
beat, or on both second and fourth beats. It should enter 
diatonically, proceed diatonically, and be left in like manner. 
(Albrechtsberger does not always avoid a skip from the eighth 


note.) 
53. The following is a type of this Counterpoint: 


——_ 
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54. The student must remember that the eighth notes 
are to appear only on the weak beats, hence, four eighths in 
succession are prohibited. 

55. The purpose of the free rhythmic melody in this order 
is to produce as forceful and vigorous a rhythmic movement 
as possible. Many successive measures of the same form 
should not be used, as this produces monotony. 

56. The cadences in this species may be those of the pre- 
ceding chapter (four notes to one). Other forms, however, 
including the eighth note, are very effective: 


57. In respect to the rhythmic figures produced by the 
admission of eighths, the following are among the most usual! 
forms: 

a b 
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58. The eighth notes are to enter and proceed in exact 
accordance with rules already given as to consonants and 
dissonants; furthermore, as already stated, they must enter, 
and proceed, by conjunct (diatonic) motion. Concerning 
the general effect to be attained, Cherubini says: “Care 
should be taken to give as much elegance as possible to the 
melody, without perverting . . . the severe character of 
the style which distinguishes strict counterpoint. . . Con- 
trary and oblique motion, and consequently syncopation, 
are the best means to employ for increasing elegance in 
florid counterpeint.” 
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59. The following examples of this order should be studied 
until the student is thoroughly familiar with the devices 
employed by the composers. 
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CHAPTER VII 
TWO FLORID PARTS 


60. For the practical application of two-part counter- 
point, the student should practice writing a florid part to a 
given florid subject. Then, under the teacher’s direction, 
he should learn to compose both parts, which may be specified 
as free composition for two voices. 

61. The development of the five orders of counterpoint is 
rhythmic. Beginning with the simplest possible combina- 
tion, equal value notes throughout in both parts, the Counter- 
point gradually takes on more motion, culminating in the 
melodic freedom of the florid order. 

62. The student will have noticed that, as this develop- 
ment of rhythmic freedom proceeds, the rules laid down in 
Chapter II are operative in all five orders. While modern 
two-part writing relaxes these rules somewhat, particularly 
as to the use of dissonances, the student will do well to com- 
pose the two florid parts of which this chapter treats, in 
accordance with the rules already given. Greater familiarity 
in writing and increased knowledge of harmonic structure 
will in time enable him to construct his two-part writing 
with all desired freedom and correctness. 

63. In Chapter XVII subjects are given for the practice 
of writing two florid parts. The preliminary steps are these: 

a. Study the Cantus, as already recommended, but par- 
ticularly note the rhythmic structure. 

b. The rhythmic structure of the two voices should not, 
as a rule, be identical. 
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c. Any two voices may be empioyed, but each voice part 
should be compact as to compass. 

64. For preliminary practice, it is suggested to the student 
again to study the examples given in the preceding chapters, 
and to modify the Cantus Firmus into a simple melody 
without departing from its harmonic basis. 

65. The following will explain this practice fully. Dr. 
Bridge gives this example as an illustration of a Counterpoint 
of the Third Order. 
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66. Careful study of the Cantus reveals that it may be 
expressed in a melodic form that is simple, and yet more 
rhythmically free than in its original form. Thus: 
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67. If the student will re-write several of the preceding 
exercises in this form, he will gain a wider knowledge of the 
melodic suggestion of a Cantus, and a deeper appreciation 
of its harmonic force. 

68. As a type of two-part writing, both parts florid, the 
following may be given: 


Max HENNING 


Analysis of this example shows: 

a. Rhythmic variety. 

b. All dissonances are taken either by conjunct motion 
(see measure four) or by preparation (see measure seven). 

c. Conjunct motion (diatonic) prevails. 

d. The sequeyce in measures four and five, upper voice, 
gives interest to the melody, as it rises from middle C, (meas- 
ure one) to its octave (measure six). 


OTHER EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS 
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a. The third voice is added to strengthen the Cadence. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
RESUME—TWO-PART COUNTERPOINT, ALL ORDERS 


69. The Cantus, whether strict or florid, is a melody 
moving within a moderate compass. 

70. It is clearly defined as to key, and it may suggest 
modulations to nearly related keys. 

71. The Cantus proceeds by simple intervals: Seconds 
(major and minor); Thirds (major and minor); Fourths 
(perfect and diminished); Fifths (perfect and diminished); 
Sixths (major and minor); Octave (perfect). 

72. The Counterpoint is a melody that carries out the 
harmonic suggestion of the Cantus. 

73. Like it, the Counterpoint must move within a moder- 
ate compass and proceed (melodically) by the same intervals 
that underlie the structure of the Cantus Firmus. 

74. The two-tone chords produced by the unison of Can- 
tus and Counterpoint, are either consonant or dissonant. 

75. When consonant, the chords are the unison, third, 
fifth, sixth, and octave. When dissonant, the chords are the 
second, fourth, seventh, and ninth. Motion to or from a 
consonant chord is unrestricted. 

76. Motion to and from a dissonant chord must be by 
conjunct motion. 

77, The object of two-part writing is a combination of 
melodies that sound agreeably. This is the ultimate test, 
and all rules in counterpoint merely aim to assist the student 
to produce that result. But the student must remember 
that there are required both natural instinct and education 
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to determine when music fulfills all conditions of ‘sounding 
agreeably” to the ear. : 

78. Nothing worth while can be learned merely from the 
reading of a text on counterpoint. It is only by analysis of 
the best examples, and by continued writing of original 
examples that full understanding is secured. 

79. Hence, the student is recommended to study all 
examples of the various orders in the text-books of the 
authoritative writers on the subject: Fux, Albrechtsberger, 
Cherubini, particularly. 

80. Then he should proceed to study analytically such 
types of composition as the following: 

The Two-part Inventions — Bach. 

The Two-part Fugues of Bach and Handel. 

The Little Preludes of Bach. 

The examples given by Albrechtsberger and Cherubini 
of Double Counterpoint in the octave. 

81. Finally, it must be remembered that the art of counter- 
point is not mastered in the period of one’s student days. 
The mastery comes slowly from years of practice, observation, 
and experience. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THREE-PART COUNTERPOINT 
First Order — Note Against Note 


82. Three-part counterpoint is written in the same orders 
and is governed substantially by the same rules as counter- 
point in two parts. While in two-part writing the chords 
are incomplete, they have been so presented that two dis- 
tinct chords may, always be recognized. The unison, fifth, 
and octave (in two-part writing) always indicate the triad. 
The third sometimes indicates the fundamental triad; again, 
the chord of the sixth (first triad inversion). The intervals 
of the major and minor sixth always indicate the sixth chord. 
Thus, to present the intervals of two-part counterpoint, by 


groups: 


Fundamental Triad The Six Chord 


83. In three-part counterpoint these same chords (the 
triad and its first inversion) are used, and no others; but 
they appear more complete because their tones are available. 
All fundamental triads except that on the leading tone, and 
all first inversions, including that of the leading tone triad, 
are available in major. Hence, in C major: 
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84. In the minor mode, the following is the available 
vocabulary: 
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85. It is not always possible to use the complete chord 
even though three tones are permitted, but this should be 
done whenever possible (first and final measures excepted). 
The unison should not be employed except in the first and 
last measures; for in the body of the counterpoint it reduces 
’ the structure to two parts and weakens it correspondingly. 
The doubling of the third of a major triad, and particularly 
the doubling of the leading tone (third of the dominant 
triad) must be avoided. 

86. The Cantus may appear in any one of the three parts. 
When it is not in the bass, care must be taken to provide a 
fundamental triad in the first and final measures. 

87. Hidden fifths and octaves are less strictly observed 
in three-part counterpoint than in two, particularly if the 
inner voice be involved. The examples given in this chapter 
will, on analysis, show what form of hidden consecutives 
have been sanctioned by the great masters of counterpoint. 

88. As in two-part writing, so here, as frequent use should 
be made of contrary motion as possible. The three voices 
should, as a rule, be fairly equidistant; an occasional crossing 
of the parts is permissible. The bass may depart from the 
other two voices by a greater distance than an octave, if 
necessary. 

89. Following are the forms of cadence available in this 
order: 
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90. The following examples should be studied persistently 
until their structure is plain to the student. Observe: 
. The melodic trend of each of the three voices. 
. The relative use of triads and six chords. 
. The Cadence forms. 
. The use of contrary and of oblique motion. 
The occurrence of hidden consecutives. 
The crossing of parts. 
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(Notre. The subjects given in Chapter XVII should be used by the student for 
original writing.) 
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CHAPTER X 
SECOND ORDER—TWO NOTES AGAINST ONE 


91. Two notes are written in one of the contrapuntal 
parts; the other is written in notes of equal value with the 
Cantus. As in two-part counterpoint, so here, the Counter- 
point in two notes may begin with a half-measure rest. The 
final measure will carry notes of the same value in all three 
parts. 6 

92. In the preceding order, the unison, except in first and 
final measures, is prohibited. In the third order it may be 
used sparingly on the unaccented beat. The same license 
may be taken with the major third. This may be doubled 
on the next part of the measure. The leading tone, as third, 
should, however, not be doubled, save in sequence. 

93. The cadences are illustrated by the examples which 
follow, at the end of this chapter. The chords must be, as 
in the preceding order, either the triad or its first inversion. 
The rules regarding dissonances on the second part of the 
measure are in force in three-part or in two-part counter- 
point; that is, all dissonances must be approached and left 
by conjunct motion, and they must fall on the unaccented 
part of the measure. 

94. Consecutive fifths and octaves upon the same parts 
of successive measures should be avoided. They are some- 
times permissible in successive measures when they are 
separated by two intervening beats. 

95. Analysis of the following example shows the applica- 
tion of these rules: 
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Norte. The first measure (and the last) may omit the third of the triad. 

The second beat (see measure two) may also present the triad without the third; in 
this case the third must have appeared on the first beat. 

In measure five the major third of the triad is doubled — but on the second beat; 

In measure nine the alto lies above the soprano for half the measure. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THIRD ORDER—FOUR NOTES 


96. In this, as in all orders of Counterpoint, the Cantus 
may appear in any voice part. One of the accompanying 
melodies will be in whole notes, and the other, in quarter 
notes. 

97. The same chords are used on the initial part of the 
measure as in the preceding orders; namely: the triad and 
its first inversion. When the four-note counterpoint is in 
the bass, a wider vocabulary of chords comes into use through 
passing dissonances. 

98. The use of four notes, in three-part writing, is governed 
by the same rules as apply in counterpoint of two parts. 
The accented beat (first of the measure) must be uniformly 
a consonance. So, too, should be the third beat. Disso- 
nances are permitted on the second and fourth beats by con- 
junct motion only. When consonant intervals (in the 
bass) occur on the weak beats, they may be approached and 
left either by conjunct or disjunct motion. 

99. The cadences in this order of counterpoint are, accord- 
ing to the voice carrying the four notes, as in two-part counter- 
point of the corresponding order. 

too. Care must be taken in this, as in the corresponding 
orders in two parts, to avoid the melodic use of the augmented 
fourth, either by skip (a), or as the extreme of a tone series 
(b). 
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tor. The student should make the four-note melody as 
compact as possible. To this end conjunct motion is de- 
sirable. Passages in broken chord form should be avoided. 
The skip of the octave is permissible and the parts may cross, 
if necessary, but this latter device is a license that should not 
be availed of too frequently. 

102. Before attempting to compose the two melodies to 
the Cantus, the latter should be studied for its harmonic 
suggestion. Modulations to nearly related keys are not only 
permitted, but should be introduced when possible. 

103. The following examples are for study and analysis: 


FIRST AND THIRD SPECIES 
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CHAPTER XII 
FOURTH ORDER — SYNCOPATION 


104. The rules governing the admission of dissonances 
in the corresponding order of two-part counterpoint apply 
here. And, as in that order of two-part writing, so here, the 
progress of the syncopation may be interrupted for a measure 
through the introduction of the second order (two notes 
against one). This license, however, should not be availed 
of too frequently. 

105. The chords on the consonant part of the measure 
(here, the weak beat) must be limited to those already em- 
ployed; namely, the triad and its first inversion; avoiding, 
even of these, the exceptions indicated in paragraphs 83 and 
84. 

106. Dissonances must be prepared through consonances, 
and they must resolve one diatonic degree downward. 

107. The fourth will fall to the third. 

108. The sixth (as a suspension) will fall to the fifth. 

10g. The seventh resolves upon the sixth. 

110. The ninth resolves upon the octave. 

111. The second as a dissonance will appear only between 
the bass and the next upper voice, and resolves regularly 
downward. 

112. The examples which follow, afford so many illus- 
trations of the entrance, effect, and resolution of these dis- 
sonances that they provide an exact mode of procedure. 
Every example should be analyzed with care, and all the 


chords marked. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
FIFTH ORDER—FLORID 


114. Review the examples, and the text, in the corre- 
sponding order of two-part counterpoint. The florid part 
may appear in any one of the three voices; and, further, 
two florid counterpoints may be written against the Cantus. 

115. The second inversion of the triad may be employed, 
not, however, upon the first beat, 
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116. Frequent use of the broken chord should be 
avoided, as it detracts from the strict melodic character 
that gives independence to the voice, in contrapuntal writing. 
For example: 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THREE FLORID PARTS 


117. The student should review Chapter VII. The fol- 
lowing examples of this chapter are presented for the purpose 
of analysis. These points, particularly, should be noted: 

1. The melodic character of each voice. 
2. The use of passing tones. 
3. Dissonances: their preparation, effect, and resolution. 
4. The on-going type of melody that avoids frequent 
cadential points. 
. The compass of each.voice. 
. The employment of syncopation and suspension. 
7. Note the individual chords employed and whether 
fundamental or in inversion. 
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1. Measure 2, lowest voice, note the dissonance, through 
suspension, and the resolution:. ———}———— 
ees 
2. What is the chord in each measure ? 


3. Point out the hidden consecutives. What justifies 
them? 
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1. What is the key? 
2. What modulations are effected? 
3. What suspensions are employed? 


WILLIAM ByRD 
“The Carman’s Whistle” 
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+ 
1. To what extent does the lowest voice imitate the 
soprano? 
2. Why do the parts cross? 
3. Does the B flat of measure two and four cause a modu- 
lation? 
4. (Note to what an extent conjunct motion is employed.) 
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CHAPTERS GV, 
RESUME: THREE-PART COUNTERPOINT—ALL ORDERS 


118. In three-part counterpoint, triads and_ six-chords 
are employed. In major keys all fundamental triads ex- 
cept that on the seventh degree, and all six chords including 
that of the triad on the leading tone. In minor, the funda- 
mental triads of i iv V VI, and the six chords of all degrees 
except III. 

11g. In the second, third, fourth and fifth orders, dis- 
sonances may be used freely on the weak beats. This is 
equivalent to admitting in effect the various seventh chords 
and their inversions. 

120. The structure must not be limited merely to a con- 
sonant chord succession. The counterpoint must consist 
of three independent and distinctly individual melodies. 

121. All examples given in the chapters devoted to three- 
part counterpoint should be analyzed as to chords; inde- 
pendence of melodies; use of dissonances; crossing of parts; 
implied seventh chords and their inversions. 

122. Compare the general character and structure of 
three-part strict counterpoint, with the freer structure in 
modern part songs. 

123. The student will find it excellent practice to rear- 
range four-part chorals for three voices. Two examples 
from the Choralbuch of August Haupt, are given at the 
end of this chapter. The soprano melody should be re- 
garded as the Cantus Firmus. 
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CHORAL 


Composed A.D. 1609 
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CHAPTER XVI 
CONTRAPUNTAL ANALYSIS 


Unaccompanied two-part writing must show clearly a 
definite chord progression. Chords may be determined by 
the harmonic intervals and by the intervals of the melody. 

Chromatic tones may or may not produce modulation. 
Little use, however, is made of chromatic progressions in 
Counterpoint, merely as melodic embellishment. 

Modulations may be transient or, for a time, permanent. 

In the followmg examples explain the use of each chro- 
matic tone; indicate the chords employed and state what 
keys enter in the modulations. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
CANTI FIRMI 


These subjects should be freely transposed to other keys 
and clefs; and employed in upper and lower voice in two- 
part writing. 

In three-part counterpoint the Cantus should appear in 
the upper, middle and lowest voice. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
COUNTERPOINT, IN MODERN COMPOSITION 


No one can complete even an elementary course in the old 
orders of Counterpoint without being convinced that one, at 
least, of its practical bearings is its challenge to the inventive 
faculty. ‘The Cantus, on our first experience with it, appears 
a painfully restricting subject but it soon begins to reveal the 
fact that its depth is not that of a shallow pool, but of a 
deeply bored Artesian well whose springs flow with amazing 
abundance once we have touched the proper mechanism of 
knowledge. 

To complete even the few lessons of this text will develop in 
the composer the ability to express with the most simple Can- 
tus two, three and four part writing that, as greater facility in 
the procedure is attained, becomes richer in the entire musical 
significance. 

We suggest, on the completion of this text, that the student 
spend some time, and it will be profitably done, in tracing the 
contrapuntal influence in compositions of other than the con- 
trapuntal school itself. The following illustrations, drawn 
from a variety of sources, should be studied to this end. 

Further, the student should make it a practice to invent 
such two part, and later three and four part structures by 
turning the chord progressions of modern excerpts into their 
melody-line equivalents. The following illustrations will 
show the continuing influence of the old school of contrapuntal 
writing in the loveliness of more recent compositions. 
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“fill in” tones). Grace notes are omitted. 
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Even instrumental compositions of the eighteenth century 
were often almost strictly contrapuntal. The ‘‘voice parts” 
mode of writing prevailed extensively. 


Re-arranged from C, Cul, Op. 20 
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This is, distinctly, a two-melody combination with “‘fill in” 
tones to strengthen the harmonic structure in measures three 


and four. 
7: A. BORODIN 
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In this illustration ‘‘From the Convent” the contrapuntal 
effect is purposely introduced to suggest the early church style 
of contrapuntal melody (in various free and strict imitation). 


A. SCRIABINE 


From “A Modern Prelude’’—the independent melody 
structure ‘‘four voices” obtains throughout the composition, 
Op. 17, No. 6. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
TEST QUESTIONS 


CHAPTER II. 


I. 


Define Cantus, Firmus, Counterpoint. 

What is meant by “two-part” Counterpoint? 

What is Counterpoint of the “first order’’? 

What harmonic intervals may be used in the first 
, order of two-part Counterpoint? 

What melodic intervals? 

What is involved in the analysis of a Cantus? 


. Explain the Tritone. Why is it objectionable? 


Why are non-modulatory chromatics prohibited? 
What form of “hidden fifths” are permissable? 
Illustrate the Cadences of this order. 


CuaPpter III. 


I. 


COMA SE 


Io. 


What harmonic intervals occur on the first of the meas- 
ure in counterpoint of the second order? 


. How may dissonances be employed on the weak part 


of the measure? 
Why are dissonances confined to the second part of 
the measure? 
What is sequence? Why valuable in the melody? 
Define the words “conjunct,”’ “disjunct.” 
Illustrate the Cadences of this order. 
What melodic intervals may not be employed? Why? 
What determines the full chord in two-part writing? 
What “suspension” may be used in this order ? 
What is gained in counterpoint of this order by avoid- 
ing a repeated note? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I. 


6. 


What should be the characteristics of a four-note 
melody? 


. Why are successive progressions along the tones of 


triads not good? 


. How may four consecutive quarter notes produce the 


undesirable suggestion of the tritone? 

Where, naturally, do the consonant and dissonant 
intervals fall, in this order? 

What modulations are desirable in two-part simple 
counterpoint? 

When may the crossing of the parts be availed of? 
That is, for what purpose is this device employed? 


CHAPTER V. 


ES 
a: 
3. Explain the resolution of all dissonances arising in the 


ON vr 


. Define syncopation. 


On what part of the measure does the dissonance fall? 


use of syncopation. 
How does this order differ from the second? From 
the first? 
Illustrate the suspensions 9-8, 7-6, 6-5, 4-3. 
Illustrate the suspensions that occur in the bass. 
What chords are taken as the basis of the harmonic 
structure in two-part writing? 


CHAPTER VI. 


. Define the word Florid. 
. What element of music enters this order that is not 


found in the preceding? 


. On what part of the measure is the J7J found? 


Why is its use thus Jimited? 
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5. What modulations are most direct or natural from C 
major? From F minor? 
6. Why are these major thirds not good in two-parts? 


fae 


7. Are these equally bad? Explain your answer. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
1. Page 42. Define “Dorian.” 
2. Note each instance of the use of a dissonance in the 
example. 
3. Do modulations occur? 
Into what keys? 
5. Page 44. First example, What group forms the 
characteristic motive? 
6. Page 45. Allegretto: What dissonances are used? 
7. Are they regularly resolved? 
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CuapTer VIII. 
Each paragraph of this chapter should suggest review 
tests to the student. It is particularly valuable 
that the recommendation made in paragraph 80 
be carried out. 


CHAPTERS IX-XVI. 
t. What chords are used in three-part counterpoint? 
2. How many chords are available in major? In minor? 
3. From what voice part are progressions reckoned? 
4. Why is the augmented triad proscribed? 


Write this form of triad on Ap—E-B-C #-D. 

In what key is each of the triads of question 5? 
Why is the diminished triad not used fundamentally? 
Supply two parts below this cadence-group 
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Supply two parts above: 
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